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The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted chil- 
dren, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled children, 
(7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, (9) 
speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in the 
first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated by 
Dr. Hildreth; those in the fifth to the ninth classifications, inclusive, 
by Dr. Martens. Each of the two compilers supplied general refer- 
ences. 

SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN? 


200. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. “Public School Education of Mentally Retarded 
Children,’ Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth Annual Session of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI (1936), 111-30. 
A description of educational objectives and provisions for mentally retarded 
children in the public schools. 


201. BonD, ELpEN A. ‘‘A Method of Selecting Subnormal Children for a Voca- 
tional School,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (July, 1937), 188- 
g2. . 
Reports methods used in a city school population for segregating subnormal 
children retarded in school work. 


202. Dot, Epcar A., and McKay, B. ExizaBetu. ‘The Social Competence of 
Special Class Children,”’ Journal of Educational Research, XX XI (Octo- 
ber, 1937), 90-106. 


t See also Items 390 (Feldman), 421 (Pertsch), and 422 (Postel) inthe (list of/selected 
references appearing in the September, 1937, number of the Elenientary School. Journal 
and Items 356 (Burt), 358 (Hill), and 359 (Pritchard) in the May, 1938, School Review, 
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Io. 


p Up Ge 


I2. 


3, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


PRIMERS 


\ Nila Banton Smith, At Home and Away. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. 
\. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. : 
. Cora M. Martin, At the Farm. Real Life Readers. New York: Chagles 


Scribner’ s Sons, 1930. 


. Ullin\W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, Mary Browning, and, frattie 


Follis) Ben and Alice. The Friendly Hour. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 193 5. 


; Be E. Storm, Bob and Judy. Guidance in earths Series, Chicago: 


Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 


. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, Day In and Day Olt. The Alice and 


Jerry Books. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Lo. WiLO20, 


. William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic 


Readers, Primer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & G., 1930. 


. Julia Letheld Hahn, Everyday Fun, Child dak glee Readers. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co.,\1935. 


. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Bricnds. The Children’s Own Read- 


ers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936 (new edition). 


. Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, Friends for 


Every Day. The Curriculum br des Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1934. 

Mildred Raciah and Thomas Aeeabtiee Jo-Boy. Happy Hour Readers. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1935. 

Katherine E. Dopp, May Pitts, and S. C. Sea ae Little Friends at School. 
Happy Road to Reading. Chicago: Rand.McNally & Co., 1935. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Peter and py The Work- 
Play Books. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

William E. Grady, Paul Klapper, and Jane C. Gifford, Pets and Play Times. 
Childhood Readets. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

B. R. Buckingham and Bertha H. Buckingham, Play Days. The Children’s 
Bookshelf. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by\Ida Vandergaw, 
Tom, Jip; and Jane. The Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Marjorie Hardy, Wag and Puff. The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926. 

Amelia McLester, We Play. The Child Activity Readers. Morristown;.Ten- 
nessee: Augsburg Publishing Co., 1936. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale was used to supplement standard-test 
data in distinguishing between dull-normal and feeble-minded children in 
special classes for the mentally retarded. 


FLory, CHARLES D. Physical Growth of Mentally Deficient Boys. Society 
for Research in Child Development Monographs, Vol. I, No. 6. Wash- 
ington: National Research Council, 1936. Pp. x+120. 

A study undertaken to determine the characteristics of the physical growth of 
mentally deficient boys. Detailed findings are presented for anthropometric 

_ measurements, X-ray photographs, medical diagnoses, and case histories of 
eight hundred subjects in state institutions. 


Gates, ARTHUR I. ‘‘The Reading Program for Dull-normal Pupils,” The 
Role of Research in Educational Progress, pp. 224-28. Official Report of 
the American Educational Research Association, 1937. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1937. 

A preliminary report of reading programs for dull children being carried on in 
an experimental public school in New York City. 


GLANVILLE, A. D. “‘Psychometric Patterns in Industrial School Boys,” 
Delaware State Medical Journal, 1X (April, 1937), 91-94. . 


An analysis of scores made by industrial-school boys on verbal and performance 
tests showed language retardation to be an important cause of delinquency. 


ISRAELITE, JupITH. “‘A Comparison of the Difficulty of Items for Intel- 
lectually Normal Children and Mental Defectives on the Goodenough 
Drawing Test,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VI (October, 
1936), 494-503. 

Results of the Goodenough drawing-a-man test were analyzed for mental de- 
fectives and normal children. Drawings of the two groups were distinctive in 
certain fundamental characteristics. 


KEaTorR, Maun. “Industrial Supervision of Mentally Inferior Youths,” 

Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth Annual Session of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI (1936), 89-95. 
Mentally inferior boys and girls who have difficulty finding jobs after leaving 
special classes in Hartford, Connecticut, are supervised by a city commission 
with the co-operation of welfare agencies. Data summarizing this service are 
included in the report. 


“Library Books Best Liked by Retarded Children,’’ Reading and the School 
Library, III (January, 1937), 100. 
A list of 114 books liked best by pupils with intelligence quotients between 49 
and 81 and with ages between 10 and 17. 


Lurie, L. A. ‘Conduct Disorders of Intellectually Subnormal Children: 
A Study of Correlations of Intelligence Levels of 80 to 89, to Behavior 
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Disorders of Children,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCIII (March, 


1937); 1025-38. 3 
An analysis of the causes of referral of 255 mentally subnormal children sent to 
a child-guidance home. 


MARTENS, EvisE H. (Compiler and Editor). A Guide to Curriculum Ad- 


justment for Mentally Retarded Children. United States Office of Educa- 


tion Bulletin No. 11, 1936. Pp. 134. 
A manual compiled by thirteen specialists describes recommended educational 
provisions for mentally retarded children. 


Ross, MarjoriE F. “The Dull or Retarded Child,’’ School, XXV (June, 


1937), 875-79- 

The author lists six objectives in training the dull and tuned child and 
emphasizes the importance of identifying the dull child, training teachers to 
deal with him intelligently, and arranging the program with his needs in mind. 


SALTSMAN, Epwarp A. ‘‘A Study of the Failing Child,’’ Ohio Schools, 
XV (April, 1937), 156. 
The extent and the causes of failure are discussed, and recommendations are 
made for reducing school failure. 


VAUGHN, CHARLES L., and HoosE, EL1zABETH S. “Special Abilities in a 
Mentally Deficient Boy,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth An- 
nual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLI 
(1936), 197-207. 

A report of guidance given to a negro boy fourteen years of age who was men- 
tally defective but highly gifted in drawing and painting. 


Warp, Lewis B. ‘‘Motor Conflicts and Transfer of Training in High 
Grade Mental Defectives,”’ Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixtieth 
Annual Session of the American Association on Mental PoE: XLI 
(1936), 50-59. 

Twenty-four mentally defective subjects, divided into three groups on the 
basis of handedness, were investigated for bilateral transfer of training in maze 
learning. The bearing of the results on mirror writing is pointed out. 


Woopy, Ciirrorp. ‘An Analysis of Differences in the Learning of Bright 
and Dull Children,” University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
VIII (December, 1936), 37-39. 

The differences in learning of dull and bright children are differences of degree 
rather than of kind. The dull child learns more slowly and needs more repetition 
in shorter lesson units. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES 


BENDER, LAURETTA. Behavior Problems in the Children of Psychotic and 
Criminal Parents. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIX, No. 2. 
Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1937. 


- 
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Describes behavior problems necessitating observation in a psychiatric clinic 
which were exhibited by children who had psychotic or criminal parents. Eti- 
ological factors are analyzed. 


. Bopin, NATHAN. ‘Do Problem Children Become Delinquents and Crimi- 


nals?” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVII (November- 
December, 1936), 545-59. 
More than go per cent of the closed cases in the records of a guidance bureau in 


a public-school system were found on maturity to have become delinquent or 


criminal, Mental retardation was found in 27.9 per cent of the cases. 


218. BRILL, MosuHe. “Performance Tests as Aids in the Diagnosis of Malad- 


219 


justment,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLIX (September, 1936), 199-214. 

Performance tests and scales are recommended for studying maladjusted 
behavior in mentally deficient boys. 


. FENTON, NORMAN, and WALLACE, Ramona. ‘Child Guidance in California 


Counties: Part 4, A Statistical Study of 1,660 Cases Referred to the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research,’ Journal of Juvenile Research, 
XXI (July, 1937); 125-80. . 

A summary of the clinical pictures and problems presented by cases referred 
to the California Bureau of Juvenile Research. Analyzes data from 795 case 
histories of children examined by this traveling child-guidance clinic. 


220. Krosser, Dora B. ‘Six Years of Teaching ‘Incorrigibles,’’’ Training 


221 


School Bulletin, XXXIV (March, 1937), 1-7. 

Incorrigible boys were found to be low in intelligence, to be slow learners, to 
have chronic dislike for school, and to have difficulty with particular subjects. 
A brief description of teaching methods for incorrigibles is given. 


. NIFENECKER, EUGENE A. Review of Departmental Experience in Dealing 


with Problems of School Maladjustment: Part II, Statistical Reference 
Data Relating to Problems of Overageness, Educational Retardation, Non- 
promotion, 1900-1934. Prepared for Joint Committee on Problems of 
School Maladjustment. Publication No. 28. New York: Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1937. Pp. 288. 

An important report of statistical data. 


222. SMITH, ByrD ARNOLD. ‘‘The Education and Supervision of Mental De- 


fectives,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVIII (July- 
August, 1937), 210-19. 

Cases are cited illustrating problem behavior in dull and mentally defective 
children. 


223. TUCKER, Louise Emery. A Study of Problem Pupils. Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 720. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. vili+-172. 
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An inquiry into factors in child, parent, teacher, home, and school associated 
with behavior of children described by teachers as “‘troublemakers”’ in a negro 
population. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


DurEA, Mervin A. “The Emotional Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXI (January-March, 
1937), 472-81. t 
Juvenile delinquents are emotionally retarded as compared, age for age, with 
non-delinquents measured on interest-attitude tests. Maturation of emotional 
behavior is as significant as other variables in an understanding of delinquent 
personality. 


DureEA, Mervin A. ‘Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Delinquents,” 
Child Development, VIII (June and October, 1937), 115-28, 257-62. 
Items on interest-attitude tests were analyzed for their capacity to differenti- 
ate delinquents and non-delinquents in several populations. A morbid strain 
was found to characterize delinquents, and their reactions to people suggest 
egocentric personality traits. 


DureA, MERVIN, and Pataky, JosepH. “A Clinical Method for Diagnos- 
ing the Seriousness of Juvenile Delinquency,”’ Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XXVIII (July-August, 1937), 232-38. 

A revised method of computing the ‘‘delinquency index’’ is recommended, 
based on duration of delinquency, frequency of appearance in juvenile courts, 
and scale values for delinquency acts. 


GLUECK, ELEANOR T. ‘‘Culture Conflict and Delinquency,” Menial Hy- 
giene, XXI (January, 1937), 46-66. 
From a comparison made between groups of native-born delinquents, one with 
native-born and the other with foreign-born parents, the conclusion is drawn 
that the causal factors are to be found in intangible aspects of culture conflict 
rather than in external environmental influences. 


GossMAN, Roy J. ‘Adjustment of Juvenile Delinquent Boys,” Journal 
of Exceptional Children, III (June, 1937), 148-50. 


Methods used in handling delinquent boys at the Chicago Juvenile Detention 
Home are described, and the chief causes of delinquency are discussed. 


Hirscu, NATHANIEL Davip Mrrron. Dynamic Causes of Juvenile Crime. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1937. Pp. 250. 
The report of astudy made at the Wayne County (Michigan) Clinic for Juvenile 
Delinquency. Causal factors were investigated in 604 cases. A review of ex- 
perimental studies is included. 


Jacos, WALTER. “Juvenile Delinquency—Plainfield Works at It,’ Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, XXVI (December, 1937), 
288-90. 
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An account of the work being done by the Plainfield (New Jersey) Delinquency 
Council in dealing with juvenile delinquency. 


231. Juvenile Court Statistics, Year Ended December 31, 1934, and Federal 
Juvenile Offenders, Year Ended June 30, 1935. United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 235, 1937. Pp. iv+106. 

Trends in delinquency rates are indicated in this report. 


232. KEPHART, NEWELL C. ‘‘Some Changes in Delinquents during Institutional 
Commitment,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (April, 1937), 67- 
Through association tests and sociometric measurements, delinquent boys 
were tested on entrance to the institution and again after a period of six months. 
Statistically reliable changes were found, which are summarized in the report. 


233. KIRKPATRICK, MILTON E. ‘‘Some Significant Factors in Juvenile Recid- 
ivism,”’ American Journal of Orthopsychiairy, VII (July, 1937), 349-59. 
The following factors are found relevant to the problem of recidivism in juvenile 
offenders: age, race, school grade, school problems, number of children in the 
family, neighborhood, type of offense, and number of agencies in contact with 
the family. The report urges greater sensitivity to these social danger zones 
on the part of workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


234. McHucu, Rose J. (Editor). The Delinquent Child and the Institution. 
State of New York Department of Social Welfare, No. 3. Albany, New 
York: State of New York Department of Social Welfare, 1937. 
A series of eight articles and a bibliography prepared by leading experts in this 
field, relating especially to administrative, psychiatric, and social services in 
connection with institutions for juvenile delinquents. 


235. MALLER, J.B. ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency in New York City: ASummary ofa 
Comprehensive Report,’ Journal of Psychology, Til (January, 1937), 
F325. 
The records of the Children’s Courts of New York City for three decades were 
analyzed to show delinquency trends. Geographically, delinquency was found 
to be concentrated in areas with poor economic, social, educational, and health 
conditions. | 


236. Moore, JosepH E. ‘‘A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of Delin- 
quent and Dependent Boys,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVIII (May, 1937), 355-66. 


Tests for delinquency are reviewed; underlying assumptions are stated; and 
methods of determining validity are listed. Includes a bibliography. 


237. Oscoop, W. B., and Trapp, C. E. “A Study of 400 Juvenile Delinquents; 
Statistical Report,’’ New England Journal of Medicine, No. 215 (Octo- 
ber 1, 1936), 623-26. 
Summarizes data for four hundred delinquent cases relating to age of offenders, 
mental ability, and type of offenses committed. 
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. POWDERMAKER, F., Levis, H. TuRNER, and TourRAINE, G. ‘‘Psycho- 


pathology and Treatment of Delinquent Girls,’’ American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, VII (January, 1937), 58-71. k 
A report of the methods of treatment applied to eighty-one delinquent girls. 


RECKLESS, WALTER C. ‘“‘Juvenile Delinquency and Behavior Patterning,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, X (April, 1937), 493-505. 
Factors associated with juvenile delinquency are analyzed. The importance of 
early home influences is considered. Reformatories and correctional schools 
tend to spread delinquency. Motion pictures are a contributing factor. It is 
recommended that treatment be directed toward repatterning behavior. 


YOUNG, PAULINE VISLICK. Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xxxvi+646. 


A comprehensive report of methods used in dealing with delinquency. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN!* 


CoHEN, HELEN Louise. ‘““The Program for Gifted Pupils in New York 
City,” English Journal (High School Edition), XXVI (September, 


1937), 548-56. | 
A survey of English curriculums and programs for gifted pupils used in New 
York City high schools. 


Hoiimncwortu, Leta S. “ ‘Bright Students Take Care of Themselves,’ ”’ 
North American Review, CCXLIII (Summer, 1937), 261-73. 
The author contends that bright students cannot utilize their abilities to a 
maximum degree in childhood or adult life. Outstanding traits of the gifted are 
indicated, and a plea is made for more adequate provisions for children with 
intelligence quotients over 130. 


HOLLINGwortH, LETA S., and Rust, Metra Maunp. “Application of the 
Bernreuter Inventory of Personality to Highly Intelligent Adolescents,” 
Journal of Psychology, IV (October, 1937), 287-93. ; 
Adolescents, chiefly of Semitic stock, whose intelligence quotients in childhood 
were above 135, were found to be less neurotic, more self-sufficient, and less 
submissive than college students in general or the adults represented in the 
Bernreuter norms. 


SELLINGER, BENJAMIN. “Challenge of the 1,500,000 with Exceptional In- 
telligence,’’ High Points in the Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XIX (June, 1937), 48-53. | 
The problem presented by gifted children in high school is discussed, and 
alternative provisions are suggested for giving maximum opportunity to those 
with exceptional intelligence. 


* See also report by Eunice Strabel in Item 484 in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1937, number of the School Review, Item 533 (Herr) in the No- 
vember, 1937, number of the School Review, and Item 355 (Bentley) in the May, 1938, 
number of the School Review. 
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245. STREET, R. F. “The Mentally Superior Child,’ Journal of Exceptional 
Children, III (February, 1937), 83-86. 
Superior children in the Battle Creek (Michigan) public schools were compared 
with average children in mental and social responses. The outstanding traits 
characteristic of gifted children are reported. 


246. TAyLor, Howarp. “The Gifted Child and His Education,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, III (October, 1936), 10-14. 


_ Characteristics of gifted children are described, and suggestions are made for 
educating such children in the public schools. 


247. WINSOR, FREDERICK. ‘Educating the Gifted Boy,” Atlantic Monthly, 
CLIX (May, 1937), 570-78. 
A plea for more adequate educational training and more flexible curriculum 
provisions for the upper fifth of the school population in intelligence and scho- 
lastic ability. 


248. Witty, Paut A. “The Nature and Needs of Gifted Children,”’ Educational 
Trends, V (December, 1936), 11-13. 
The failure of fifty superior children over a ten-year period to show conspicuous 
creative talent is attributed to the failure of schools to foster talent through a 
suitable milieu. Facts relating to gifted children are summarized, and an 
appeal is made for more sympathetic educational provisions for these children 
in the schools. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


249. ATHEARN, CLARENCE R. “Keeping Pace with the Advancing Curriculum,”’ 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, X (September, 1937), 
2-0, 
The director of educational research at the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind discusses the underlying principles of curriculum changes and 
describes how they have been applied in the teaching of the blind in relation to 
elementary-school work and to junior and senior high school work. 


250. Education of the Blind: A Survey. London, England: Edward Arnold & 
UOuiosGren tin. 244: 
The survey was made in England by a committee appointed jointly by the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind. Con- 
siders the history of the work, objectives of the program, instructional prob- 
lems for various age groups, administrative problems, individual differences in 
capacity, and the relative place of industrial and university training. 


251. FARRELL, GABRIEL. “Vocational Guidance at Perkins,” Outlook for the 
Blind, XXXTI (June, 1937), 65-60. 
Describes the methods of vocational guidance afforded at Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Schoo! for the Blind and the results of such guidance. 


252. Hatt, Ints B. ‘Practical Treatment of the Deaf-blind,”’ Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, III (April, 1937), 102-6, 126. 
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The author is in charge of the deaf-blind department of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. She describes the special character- 
istics and needs of this group of handicapped persons, together with their pos- 
sibilities for educational development. 


253. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “‘What Are the Educational Facilities for the 


Visually Handicapped?” Sight-saving Review, VII (June, 1937), 90-95. 
Considers various aspects of sight-saving classes, such as bases of selection of 
pupils, purpose of such classes, qualifications of instructor, physical setup and 
materials, and methods of instruction. 


254. SANKEY, ANNA McCrain. “Problems in Teaching Speech to the Blind,” 


Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (February, 1938), 77-83. 
Adjustment in the teacher’s attitude, advantages of individual instruction, 
corrective speech techniques, and development of artistic speech are among 
the problems considered. 


255. SPROWLES, M. Resa. “Development of Sight-saving Class Work in the 


Fairhill School, Philadelphia,” Sight-saving Review, VII (December, 


1937), 263-71. 

Describes how the sight-saving class work is co-ordinated with that of the 
regular classes. For older pupils, from thirteen to twenty years of age, not 
mentally or physically equipped for high-school work, opportunities are pro- 
vided for experiences in homemaking, salesmanship, gardening, and personal 
hygiene. 


256. WILBER, Louise. Vocations for the Visually Handicapped. New York: 


American Foundation for the Blind, 1937. Pp. 224. 


The author, herself a blind person, pleads for a vocational-guidance program 
for the blind, with particular reference to residential schools. Sketches the 
careers of successful blind persons of the twentieth century and holds that the 
blind compare favorably in performance with persons of normal vision. Out- 
lines the elements of a vocational-guidance program as she thinks it should be 
developed. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


257. CARROLL, Rosert L. “Speech Training in the Child Crippled by Spastic 


Paralysis,’ Journal of Speech Disorders, I1 (September, 1937), 155-57. 


A discussion of the relation of the muscles of speech to the muscles of the ex- 
tremities. Concludes that speech training, coupled with measures to improve 
other muscular action and co-ordination, is most effective. Such training re- 
quires the co-operation of speech teacher, physical-education teacher, doctor, 
and orthodontist. 


258. GIRARD, PERCY MERRITT. Home Treatment of Spastic Paralysis. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. xxvilit130. 
A physician discusses in nontechnical language the essential facts of spastic 
paralysis and makes numerous suggestions concerning physical therapy, speech 
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training, occupational therapy, and other problems to be faced by parents of 
the afflicted child. 


Jounson, GRACE V. “New Busy Hands,” Crippled Child, XV (December, 


1937), 94-95. 
Brief descriptions, by the occupational therapist of the schools, of the work be- 
ing done at Dowling School (for crippled children) in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Lorp, EvizABETH Evans. Children Handicapped by Cerebral Palsy. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937. Pp. xiv+106. 
A study of the psychological problems involved in the treatment and develop- 
ment of children afflicted with spastic paralysis. Written for professional work- 
ers. 


McIntire, Hazet C. “Education for Crippled Children: An Adequate 
State Program,” Crippled Child, XV (December, 1937), 96-100. 
Discusses the important place of education in an adequate state program for 


crippled children, its relation to other phases of the program, and the vital 
factors which should characterize it. 


PHENIX, FLORENCE L. ‘‘Wisconsin’s Dual Program for the Crippled 
Child,” Public Health Nursing, XXTX (November, 1937), 642-44. 


Describes the methods used in Wisconsin in administering the provisions for 
both physical restoration and academic education of crippled children. 


. ROSENBAUM, Betty B. ‘‘Neurotic Tendencies in Crippled Girls,’ Journal 


of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX XI (January—March, 1937), 423- 
20. 

The Thurstone Personality Schedule was given to a group of crippled girls 
assembled at a camp and was administered again after the girls had returned 
to their homes. Findings seem to indicate “‘that there is a real tie-up between 
the factors of degree of crippledness and neuroticism.” 


TELLER, IRENE E. ‘‘Education for the Physically Handicapped,” School 
and Society, XLVI (November 20, 1937), 668-71. 


A brief report of a follow-up study of fifty-one crippled children graduated from 
the high school for the crippled at Spalding School, Chicago. Statistics are pre- 
sented concerning advanced study, employment, attitudes of teachers and em- 
ployers, necessary adjustments, and suggested changes in the high-school course 
of study, as reported by the persons contacted. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


ANDERSON, Tom L. ‘‘The Handwriting on the Wall,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LX XXII (September, 1937), 364-70. 


Calls attention to factors in vocational education of the deaf which need at- 
tention: (1) more help for underprivileged pupils who cannot carry the regular 
course, (2) more provision for suitable training for girls, (3) local surveys of 
employment possibilities, (4) well-prepared and progressive teachers who are 
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more than ‘‘foremen’’ in their trades, (5) education of the whole child, and 
(6) training for effective living outside the institution. 


BRADWAY, KATHERINE Preston. ‘‘The Social Competence of Deaf Chil- 
- dren,” American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (March, 1937), 122-40. 


A research study conducted to determine the practicability of using the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale in measuring the social competence of deaf chil- 
dren. Findings indicate that ‘‘the deaf group was 20 per cent inferior to hear- 
ing subjects in social competence throughout all age levels examined.”’ It is 
stated that this scale ‘‘may be applied successfully to deaf subjects without 
modification.”’ 


Croup, Dan T. ‘‘Meeting the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child,” 
Volta Review, XX XIX (September, 1937), 487-89, 540. 
Considers children ‘‘who have a comparatively large degree of hearing as shown 
by the audiometer yet are unable to use that hearing.’”’ Describes the program 
under way at the Illinois State School for the Deaf to meet the needs of such 
pupils with the assistance of hearing aids. 


“Deaf Girls in Regular Girl Scout Camps,”’ Volta Review, XXXIX (July, 


1937); 391-95: 

Discusses the extent of activities for the deaf in Girl Scout troops and their 
attendance and co-operation in Girl Scout camps. ‘‘There is a growing tendency 
to believe that, when conditions are right, the physically handicapped girl 
should preferably be included in the activities of the physically normal scout.” 


. LARvE, Mary Strickter. “A Plan for Retarded Deaf Children,” 


American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (November, 1937), 445-40. 


A teacher in the West Virginia State School for the Deaf describes an organiza- 
tion carried on there for a group of slow learners. 


Mason, MarteE K., and BRIGHT, MARGARET Gorpon. ‘‘Tempo in Rhyth- 
mic Speech Education,”’ American Annals of the Deaf, LX XXII (Novem- 


ber, 1937), 385-401. 

The authors made a study of speech tempo, comparing the rate of speech of 
auditorially handicapped persons with that of normally hearing individuals 
and translating the results into musical notation. The outcome of the experi- 
ment is offered as a basis for measuring and evaluating the speech rate of deaf 
children and for “‘bringing about the desired unity of purpose in rhythmic 
speech education.”’ 


PINTNER, Rupo.r. ‘“‘Latest Phases of Psychological Testing with the 

Deaf,’ American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXII (September, 1937), 
327-37: 
Discusses the results of personality tests that have been applied to the deaf and 
the need of broadening the concept of ‘‘education”’ in schools for the deaf to 
include general adjustment and personality development. Calls attention to 
the importance of having the services of a psychologist available in every 
school for the deaf. 


. 
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272. “‘Special Report of Retardation of Children with Impaired Hearing in New 

York City Schools,’ American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXII (May, 
1937), 234-43- ! 
A report submitted as a part of the W.P.A. (for the city of New York) Project 
No. 6065 for the Conservation of Hearing of School Children. Findings of the 
survey, involving more than 600,000 children, indicate that 3.17 per cent have 
impaired hearing in both ears; about 4.5 per cent need otological diagnosis; 
and from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent need lip-reading instruction. Experience with more 
than 4,000 hard-of-hearing children points to the reduction of retardation after 
lip-reading instruction had been received for a period of from six months to 
two years. a 


273. TAYLOR, Harris. “Public Day Schools for the Deaf in the United States,”’ 
Volia Review, XX XIX (June, 1937), 328-29, 377; (July, 1937), 389-90, 
428; (October, 1937), 555-57, 594-95; (November, 1937), 618-19, 660; 
(December, 1937), 690-93, 720-21; XL (January, 1938), 15-21, 60; 
(February, 1938), 83-87, 114-16; (March, 1938), 133-39, 178-79. 
A series of articles dealing with the development of day schools for the deaf in 
the United States and with their relative advantages and disadvantages as 
compared with residential schools. Written by a well-known leader in the 
education of the deaf who has been actively connected with both residential 
and day schools. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


274. BoAS, Ernst P. “Heart Disease in Childhood,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, IV (November, 1937), 25-32. 
A physician at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City sketches ‘‘the major prob- 
lems implicit in the care of children with rheumatic heart disease.’’ Considers 
both physical and educational factors involved. 


275. DE KONING, BLANCHE H. “Inducing Open Window Room Parents To Feel 
a Responsibility for Their Children’s Health Habits,’”’ Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, 1V (December, 1937), 61-63, 70. 


The executive secretary of the Grand Rapids Anti-tuberculosis Society makes 
some definite suggestions on how teachers can secure the co-operation of 
parents, not only in rebuilding the frail bodies of children committed to the 
care of so-called ‘‘open-window rooms,”’ but also in preventing conditions which 
necessitate such placement. 


276. Hatrwick, BERTA WEIss. ‘‘Mental-Hygiene Considerations in the Care 
of Convalescent Children,’’ Mental Hygiene, XXI (April, 1937), 263- 
Fea way 
Two trained nursery-school workers carried on an experiment in the children’s 
wards of two hospitals to observe the extent to which nursery-school techniques 
could be used in the situations in question. Suggestions are offered for the 
care of convalescent children. 
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McGrecor, E. “The Convalescent Child at School,” Crippled Child, XV 
(December, 1937), 103-4. 


Describes a program of educational activity under way in a general hospital 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


‘‘What Is the Schools’ Responsibility to the Malnourished Child,’ Jn- 
structor, XLVI (September, 1937), 18, 77. 
The problem is discussed from the standpoint of: (1) the rural school, by 
Ruth E. Grout; (2) the village school, by Maud A. Brown; and (3) schools in 
larger communities, by Vaughn S. Blanchard. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


BRYNGELSON, Bryno. ‘‘Psychological Problems in Stuttering,’ Mental 
Hygiene, XXI (October, 1937), 631-39. 
Identifies four aspects of stuttering and discusses the therapy relating to them: 
(1) the ‘“‘stuttering personality,”’ (2) the fear of speaking, (3) the neurological 
act of stuttering, and (4) the excessive effort utilized in breaking the spasm so 
as to realize speech. 


Haun, EucEneE F. ‘‘An Integration of Stuttering Therapies,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, II (June, 1937), 87-04. 

Calls attention to the confusion in the speech-correction field which is caused by 
the great variety of remedial treatments. Suggests a method of integrating the 
various treatments. 

Haun, EucEenE F. ‘‘A Compendium of Some Theories and Therapies of 
Stuttering,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII (October, 1937), 378- 
96. 

Presents the theories with respect to causes of stuttering and therapies of 
Blanton, Travis, Bluemel, Fletcher, Greene, Gifford, Dunlap, and West, and 
a brief summary of other theories. 


JoHNSON, WENDELL, and House, Enop. “‘Certain Laterality Character- 
istics of Children with Articulatory Disorders,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XX XVIII (September, 1937), 52-58. 


Report of a study conducted to investigate ‘‘certain laterality characteristics of 
severe functional articulatory cases.’”? A group of forty-one children with 
articulatory disorders were compared with thirty-three children without such 
disorders. ‘‘The results of this investigation warrant the conclusion that hand- 
edness, as measured, tends to be related to severe functional articulatory de- 
fects. The findings with regard to eyedness, however, were not significant.” 


SCHOOLFIELD, LucittE D. ‘‘The Development of Speech Correction in 
America in the Nineteenth Century,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXIV (February, 1938), 101-16. 

Traces the development of the speech-correction movement in America up to 
1890. Discusses the kinds of speech defects, the theories as to causes, the 
methods of treatment, and the results. 
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284. TANBERG, Cray. ‘“The Clinical Significance of the Symptomatology and 
Etiology of Stuttering,’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII (Decem- 
ber, 1937), 654-59. 
Defines stuttering on a basis of symptoms and analyzes some of the causes of 
stuttering and their relation to clinical treatment. Ascribes the cause of stutter- 
ing to the stutterer’s general emotional instability. 


285. WEST, ROBERT; KENNEDY, Lou; and Carr, Anna. The Rehabilitation of 
Speech. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. xxii+476. 
A comprehensive treatise on diagnosis and treatment of speech defects. Cor- 
rective procedures for both adults and children are considered. An appendix 
includes descriptions of testing techniques and examination procedures, with 
suggestions for using them. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


286. BRADWAY, KATHERINE PRESTON. “Social Competence of Exceptional 

Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 1V (October, November, and 
December; 1937), 1-8, 18; 38-42; 64-60. 
A series of three articles on the use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale with 
several types of exceptional children, namely, the mentally subnormal, the 
deaf, the blind, and the crippled. Results secured for the respective groups are 
compared with one another and with those found for normal children. 


287. DOBBINS, ELEANOR C., and ABERNATHY, RuTH. Physical Education Activ- 

ities for Handicapped Children. New York State Education Department, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Book V. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1937. Pp. 56. 
The bulletin is presented ‘‘to enrich the program of physical education for 
handicapped children, particularly those enrolled in special classes for the 
physically handicapped.”’ To be used as a guide in planning recreational physi- 
cal activities. Considers orthopedic cases, cardiacs, the visually handicapped, 
and potential orthopedic and functional handicaps. 


288. Goop, CARTER V. (Editor). ‘“SSummary of Studies Relating to Exception- 
al Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children. Extra issue, January, 
1938. Pp. 60. 
The entire issue is devoted to a consideration of studies relating to exceptional 
children, including both handicapped and gifted. Gives bibliographies and 
summaries of research dealing with the respective fields. 


289. MARTENS, ELIsE H., and REYNOLDS, FLORENCE E. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Education and Psychology of Exceptional Children. United 
States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 71 (1937). Pp. 42. 
Includes materials from two previous editions and new material up to 1937. 
The references are classified in nine sections, each relating to a special phase of 
the problem. 
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Morcan, WALTER E. State Apportionments for the Education of Physically 


Handicapped Children in California. Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 16. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1939; Ep. Vili- ed, 

Summarizes provisions of the School Code of California relating to state aid 
for educating physically handicapped pupils and indicates the methods of ap- 
portionment of funds. 


. Prarr, Paut L. ‘On Professional Preparation: Need for Revised Teacher 


Certifications,’ Journal of Speech Disorders, 11 (December, 1937), 199- 
204. 
Calls attention to the need of expecting from regular teachers a better under- 
standing of, and ability to deal with, problems of childhood behavior which, 
if left unchecked, lead to the necessity of clinical or institutional treatment. 
Certification requirements should be adjusted with this need in view. 


. RINGMAN, BERNIcE. ‘‘Girl Scouting and the Physically Handicapped,” 


Journal of Exceptional Children, 1V (January, 1938), 73-79, 92, 93. 

On the basis of attendance at the first international training course held in 
England for leaders of handicapped scouts, the author discusses the develop- 
ment of the work in England and in the United States. 


. WALLIN, J. E. Wattace. “Trends and Needs in the Training of Teachers 


for Special Classes for Handicapped Children,”’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XX XI (March, 1938), 506-26. 


Considers the general status of special requirements for teachers of exceptional 
children, changes that have taken place in the past five years, and problems that 
need to be studied looking toward a satisfactory adjustment in this field of 
service. 
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